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SHADE  HATS  FOR 
SUNNY  PORTUGAL 
IN  THE  MAKING 

In  a  country  where  women 
do  two-thirds  of  the  work, 
from  stevedoring  and  plow¬ 
ing  to  making  delicate  em¬ 
broidery  and  filmy  lace, 
these  bareheaded,  barefooted 
little  Portuguese  girls  are  be¬ 
ginning  early  to  do  their 
share.  Portugal  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  an  agricultural  na¬ 
tion  and  the  range  of  oc¬ 
cupations,  other  than  farm¬ 
ing,  is  limited.  These  chil¬ 
dren,  starting  from  scratch 
by  weaving  straw  braid  for 
hats,  appear  to  be  heading 
for  careers  as  milliners.  Lit¬ 
tle  sister  stands  by,  taking 
in  every  motion  of  the  deft 
fingers.  It’s  a  serious  business 
for  all  of  them.  The  light, 
pliable  strips  are  also  made 
into  baskets,  bags,  and  other 
articles  alluring  to  tourists. 
Until  the  day  comes  when 
visitors  again  bring  their 
ready  cash  to  this  pictur¬ 
esque  and  hard-working  land, 
the  straw  braid  can  be  put 
to  good  use  at  home.  It  may 
be  fashioned  into  the  tall 
peaked  hats  which  the 
women  of  the  fishing  villages 
wear  to  shade  their  eyes  as 
they  go  about  their  work  in 
the  blazing  sun  of  Europe’s 
westernmost  land  (Bulletin 
No.  1). 
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Election  Kept  Portugal’s  One-Party  Government  in  Power  - 

POKTL'CjAL,  westerntnost  nation  on  the  Kuro])ean  continent,  and  neutral 
through  World  War  II,  recetitly  staged  its  first  general  election  in  20  years.  As 
the  result  of  the  Xovemher  18  election,  described  hy  the  ])arty  in  ])ower  as  "free 
as  those  in  Englanfl,"  Antonio  de  Oliveira  Salazar  retainecl  the  ])remiershii)  he  has 
held  for  14  years. 

The  government  had  extended  to  opjutsition  i)arties  an  eleventh-hour  invitation 
to  run  candidates  for  the  National  .Assembly.  'I'hese  long-out-of-power  citizens 
were  caught  unawares.  .\s  a  result,  only  about  56  i)er  cent  of  the  country's  regis¬ 
tered  voters  cast  their  ballots,  and  the  party  in  power  "won  hy  a  landslide.” 

Alliance  with  Britain  Is  the  Oldest  in  Europe 

Portugal  had  been  a  monarchy  for  nearly  eight  centuries  when,  in  1910,  a 
revolution  ended  the  rule  of  Manoel  II.  The  once-outstanding  maritime  nation 
that  shares  with  S])ain  the  Iberian  Peninsula  became  a  republic.  Hut  the  course  of 
democracy  refu.secl  to  run  smoothly.  Too  many  men  wanted  to  he  president.  In 
1926  internal  strife  was  climaxed  hy  a  coup  which  established  a  military  dictator- 
shi]).  One-j)arty  rule  has  prevailed  ever  since,  over  a  framework  of  reinihlicani.sm. 

.\s  the  keystone  of  its  foreign  jxdicy,  Portugal  has  continued  Kuro])e’s  oldest 
alliance,  a  mutual-aid  agreement  with  Great  Britain  dating  from  1.I7.L  Hy  it 
Britain  has  stood  as  a  harrier  to  attacks  on  both  homeland  and  colonial  em])ire 
of  Portugal.  By  it  P(»rtugal  followed  P.ritain  into  World  War  1.  In  World  War 
II  Portugal  maintained  a  neutrality  which  it  justified  as  heli)ing  Britain  hy  fore¬ 
stalling  (ierman  seizure  of  Portuguese  wolfram  and  other  war-useful  resources. 

Portugal  j)roper,  about  as  big  as  Indiana,  has  7,7(X),C)09  people — twice  the 
])opulation  of  the  Hoosier  State.  Three-fifths  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation. 
Women  and  girls  do  much  of  the  work  (illustration,  cover).  Cork,  port  wine, 
and  .sardines  are  the  chief  exports.  I'liese  are  valuable  sources  of  national  income 
because  there  is  little  com])etition  from  other  countries,  which  ])roduce  these  articles 
in  very  limited  (juantities. 

Lisbon  (Li.shoa),  the  capital,  derives  its  name  from  ( )lisipo,  mythical  city  of 
Odysseus.  The  ancient  i)ort  was  occupied  in  turn  hy  Romans,  Visigoths,  and 
Moors,  of  whom  traces  may  still  he  fouml  in  the  .\lfama,  the  old  ea.stern  part  of 
the  city  and  only  section  not  virtually  destroyed  by  an  earthcpiake  and  a  tidal  wave 
in  1755.  A  striking  landmark  of  this  di.strict  is  the  Castello  de  Sao  Jorge,  Moorish 
citadel  top])ing  a  rocky  hill,  in  modern  times  used  as  a  military  jxtst  and  barracks. 
There  are  several  12th  and  13th  century  churches. 

When  Portugal’s  navigators  extended  the  em])ire  to  the  East  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  Lisbon,  as  their  home  port,  reached  great  heights  of  riches  and 
glory.  From  Lisbon  in  1588  sailed  the  Spanish  .\rmada. 

Lisbon  Was  Europe’s  Last  Neutral  Atlantic  Port 

Looking  much  like  the  Mediterranean  cities  just  around  the  corner,  Lisbon 
rises  in  tiers  of  white  houses,  with  luxuriant  ])arks  and  gardens,  from  the  broad 
estuary  of  the  Tagus  River.  Straight  streets  and  wide  tree-lined  h'oulevards,  laid 
out  after  the  eath(|uake  of  1755,  give  the  section  of  the  city  west  and  north  of  the 
Alfama  a  bright,  modern  appearance  (illustration,  next  page). 

Before  \Vorld  War  II,  Lislxm's  ])opulation  had  reached  the  700,0()0  mark. 
The  city  had  become  a  great  air  transportation  center  and  crossroads  of  inter- 
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Captain  Ceorge  T.  Plummer 

AN  INSTANT  OF  NEW  BEDFORD’S  PAST  GLORY  LIVES  FOREVER  IN  THIS  HISTORIC  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  WHALING  PORT’S  HEYDAY 

Tied  to  the  Massachusetts  city’s  docks  (in  1860)  are  whaling  ships  perhaps  just  returned  from  voyages  of  two  or  three  years.  American  whalers,  ranging 
far  and  wide  over  the  Pacific,  discovered  many  islands  (among  them  the  Bonins)  and  contributed  greatly  to  geographic  knowledge.  Casks  on  the  dock  contain 
whale  oil  (Bulletin  No.  4). 
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Alma  Ata,  Climate-Blessed  Soviet  City,  Fronts  China  Border 

Alma  Ata,  tlie  Soviet  L'nion’s  frontier  city  in  central  Asia,  gained  fame  during 
the  war  as  a  supply  huh  for  materiel  flowing  not  only  toward  Russia’s  fronts 
hut  also  eastward  to  ally  China.  It  is  an  important  rail  and  industrial  center  and 
capital  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of  Kazakh.  The  city  heads  a  vast  republic 
slightly  more  than  one-third  the  size  of  the  United  States.  One  thousand  miles 
west  lie  the  Ural  Mountains;  the  western  edge  of  China  (Sinkiang)  is  only  150 
miles  to  the  east. 

Alma  Ata  is  situated  on  a  fertile  ]>lain  at  the  base  of  towering,  fir-covered 
spurs  of  the  Tien  Shan  (Heavenly  Mountains),  whose  peaks  in  winter  are  blan¬ 
keted  with  snow  and  ice.  In  the  summer  months  when  tumbling  mountain  streams 
flow  less  rapidly,  and  when  adjoining  regions  become  ])arched,  the  250,000  or  more 
inhabitants  of  Alma  Ata  find  their  city  cool  and  delightful,  shaded  by  its  avenues 
of  tall  poplars.  The  suburbs  have  hundreds  of  acres  in  ajiple  orchards ;  the  name 
of  the  city  in  the  Kazakh  language  means  “father  of  a])ples.’’ 

City  Played  Important  Role  in  Soviet  War  Effort 

The  Kazakhs  do  not  need  “an  apjde  a  day  to  keej)  the  doctor  away,”  for  this 
southern  part  of  the  reimhiic  has  a  bracing  and  dry  climate  comi)arahle  to  Colorado 
or  Arizona.  As  in  Salt  Lake  City,  mountain  water  flows  through  streets  with 
wide  gutters  and  gives  the  city  a  clean  hill  of  health.  The  same  water  flows  on 
to  irrigate  near-hy  orchards  and  vineyards. 

Alma  Ata,  with  its  many  movie  studios,  sometimes  has  been  called  the  “Holly¬ 
wood  of  central  Asia.”  The  city  proudly  disclaims  any  such  glamorous  role.  In 
the  Soviet  Union’s  hour  of  trial,  it  geared  itself  for  war  and  turned  out  great 
{(uantities  of  munitions  and  supi)lies  which  were  shipi)ed  west  to  the  battle  fronts. 
Many  of  the  recruits  of  the  Soviet  air  force  were  trained  in  the  reinihlic.  From 
its  steppes  came  the  famous  Kazakh  horses  used  by  Soviet  cavalry,  and  the  highly 
regarded  Kazakh  cavalry  units. 

When  the  Turk-Sih  (Turkestan-Siherian)  branch  of  the  Tran.s-Siherian  Rail¬ 
way  was  finished  in  the  early  1930’s,  connecting  ,\lma  Ata  with  Novosibirsk,  the 
Kazakh  capital  rapidly  developed  as  an  industrial  center.  It  took  a  further  big 
jump  in  importance  after  the  invasion  of  the  Ukraine  when  it  was  necessary  to 
find  new  producing  centers  away  from  war-torn  areas.  During  the  war  it  was  the 
railhead  from  which  Allied  supplies  to  China  started  out  on  the  long  caravan  route 
through  Sinkiang. 

In  the  Zone  of  Millionaire  Collectives  and  Earthquakes 

Alma  Ata  became  the  distribution  center  of  her  own  vast  territory  as  well  as 
that  of  the  adjoining  republics.  Frfnn  the  huge  farms  to  the  north,  wheat,  rye, 
and  cattle  are  shij)ped.  Through  the  city  flow  the  j)roducts  of  a  well-planned 
agricultural  program:  cottcm,  rice,  and  sugar  beets.  Important  minerals  such  as 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  jirocessed  in  Alma  .'Kta ;  a  large  pro])ortion  of  the  Soviet’s 
supply  is  mined  in  this  territory.  Surface  coal  mines  of  Karaganda,  northwest  of 
Alma  Ata,  hel|)ed  feed  the  Soviet  war  machine  after  the  Germans  captured  the 
Donets  Rasin.  Alma  Ata  also  turns  out  cloth,  hocjts,  shoes,  flour,  and  canned 
goods. 

In  the  country  surrounding  the  capital  are  numerous  collective  farms  and 
vineyards  producing  so  much  in  agricultural  crops  that  the  republic  has  often  been 
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Harvey  Klcmmcr 

SHE  USES  HER  HEAD  TO  SAVE  HER  HANDS,  RATHER  THAN  HER  FEET 

These  two  varinas  (fishwives)  have  a  small  but  attentive  audience  as  they  pause  in  their 
chores  to  exchange  a  bit  of  animated  conversation.  A  doughnut-shaped  pad  forms  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  their  baskets.  Dressed  in  gay  colored  garments — dotted,  striped,  or  plaid — the  varinas 
pick  up  their  stock  of  fish  at  the  wharves  where  the  boats  unload,  and  peddle  them,  fresh  from 
the  nets,  through  Lisbon’s  narrow,  crowded  streets. 


national  missions  because  it  is  the  nearest  continental  European  capital  to  the 
United  States.  The  outbreak  of  war  gave  it  even  greater  importance  as  the  last  of 
the  continent’s  great  neutral  Atlantic  seaports,  jumping-off  jdace  for  refugees,  port 
of  entry  and  e.xit  for  diplomats,  and  rendezvous  for  confidential  agents,  adventurers, 
and  conspirators  in  general.  In  1944  the  U.  S.  legation  was  made  an  embassy. 

Oporto,  I’ortugal's  second  city,  lies  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  170  miles  north  of 
Lisbon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  Hecause  a  sandbar  almost  closes  the  river 
mouth,  a  harbor  was  built  at  Leixdes,  three  miles  northwest.  In  Oporto's  old  harbor 
small  boats  of  ancient  Phoencian  design  unload  cargoes.  Oxen,  more  maneuver- 
able  than  trucks  in  narrow  streets,  cart  the  goods  away  from  the  docks. 

In  the  city’s  commercial  and  residential  districts  spacious  scpiares  and  wide 
avenues  have  replaced  dark  alleys  and  cobblestone  streets.  The  old  town  is  i)ic- 
turesque,  with  balconied  houses,  fountains  surrounded  by  flagstone  courts,  and 
bright  gardens.  Oporto  has  a  cathedral  dating  from  the  12th  century,  a  college, 
museums,  numerous  convents  and  villas — many  bearing  marks  of  Roman  invasion. 

Portugal’s  colonial  empire,  shrunk  from  its  heyday  by  the  loss  of  Brazil  (now 
a  republic  in  its  own  right)  and  Oriental  areas,  is  still  26  times  larger  than  the 
homeland.  By  far  the  biggest  jiarcels  are  Angola  and  Mozambique,  in  Africa. 
The  Azores  and  Madeira,  I’ortugal’s  island  groui)s  in  the  Atlantic,  are  regarde:! 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  republic. 

Note:  Portugal  is  shown  on  the  National  Geographic  Society's  Map  of  Central  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean.  A  price  list  of  maps  may  be  obtained  from  the  Society’s  headquarters. 
Washington  6.  D.  C. 

See  also,  “Lislx)n — (iateway  to  Warring  Europe,”  in  the  Xational  Gcot/ra/’ltic  Mat/aaiuc 
for  .August.  1941  ;  and  “Castles  and  Progress  in  Portugal,"  Eebruary,  1938* ;  and,  in  the 
Gf.O(;r.\phic  School  Bulletins,  January  4.  1943,  “Portugal  Offers  Many  Products  Used  hy 
U.  S.  in  War  and  Peace.”  (Issues  marked  zeith  an  asterisk  are  inehtded  in  a  special  list  of 
Maga:;ines  available  to  teachers  in  packets  of  ten  for  $i.OO.) 
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Problem  Areas  of  Europe:  2.  The  Trieste  Region 

(This  is  the  sccomi  of  a  series  of  y  articles  about  Hurof>ean  trouble  sTots.) 

TKIKSTK.  Fiitnie,  and  tlie  nK'ky  peninsula  of  Istria.  rising  between  them  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  have  in  nu)dern  times  been  Umes  of  contention  gnawed  at  by  four  coun¬ 
tries.  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  t<Klay’s  claimants  to  the  area,  were  preceded  before  W'orld 
War  I  by  Austria  and  Hungary.  Internationalization  of  Trieste  would  give  all  countries  free 
access  to  that  important  port. 

The  two  ruling  meml)ers  of  the  polyglot  .\ustro-Hungarian  Kmpire  did  not  squabble  over 
the  prize.  .As  the  central  luiroean  i)owers  of  the  day,  they  simply  divided  it — Austria  took 
'I'rieste,  Hungary  took  Fiume. 

Today  Trieste,  with  a  prewar  population  of  nearly  250,(K)0,  is  by  far  the  larger.  Italian- 
style  houses  spread  over  a  wide  amphitheater  of  hills  rising  hack  of  the  nuKlern  harbor. 
Windows  are  flanked  by  thick  shutters  which  citizens  have  learned  to  close  and  keep  closed  in 
time  of  trouble.  Hnsiness  and  public  buildings  show  an  .Austrian  influence,  hut  retain  the  flat 
facades  and  roofs  generally  seen  in  Mediterranean  countries. 

Yugoslavs  Expressed  Dissatisfaction  at  Division  of  Istria 

Large  steamers  dock  in  an  ample  harlior  naturally  protected  by  a  fortunate  drift  of  currents 
from  the  silting  that  eventually  clogs  most  north  Adriatic  iKirts.  Man-made  moles  and  break¬ 
waters  help  shelter  the  harlM)r  from  the  bora,  fierce  northeast  wind.  The  Grand  Canal,  leading 
from  the  waterfront,  brings  fishing  l)oats  and  other  small  craft  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Treaties  following  World  War  1  took  all  non-(iermanic  lands  from  .Austria,  and  all  non- 
Magyar  territories  from  Hungary.  Hy  1924,  Italy  contrtdled  the  vital  .Adriatic-coast  area  now 
claimed  hy  Marshal  Tito.  Yugoslavia,  a  “baby"  country  l)orn  of  the  First  World  War,  never 
stoi)ped  reminding  the  world  that  the  settlement  of  the  Istririn  area  was  not  to  its  liking. 

.Arrowhead-shaped  Istria  (see  map,  ne.xt  page)  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  the  north 
■Adriatic.  It  is  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  whichever  .Adriatic  nations  do  not  control  it.  Its  naval 
base  at  Fola,  developed  hy  .Austria  and  used  hy  Germany’s  allies  in  two  world  wars,  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  command  of  the  .Adriatic  arm  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  two  flanking  ports 
are  the  best  trade  outlets  in  the  north  and  east  reaches  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  area  north  of  Istria  is  equally  important  in  land  communication  and  defense,  and  is 
also  disputed.  Italy  calls  Istria  and  the  narrow  frontier  strip  north  of  it  X’enezia  Giulia — the 
Giulia  a  reminder  of  the  region’s  historic  name,  the  Julian  March. 

This  lH)rderland  ahnig  the  Julian  .Alps  has  been  since  the  first  century  B.C.  a  meeting 
ground  of  Mediterranean  and  continental  peoples.  There  the  Slavic  and  W’estern  worlds  over¬ 
lap.  Through  the  Julian  passes,  the  lowest  in  the  entire  mountain  chain  of  armor  that  girds 
north  Italy,  came  the  barbarian  hordes  that  overran  Rome — Huns,  Ostrogoths,  V’isigoths, 
Avars,  and  Lombards.  Through  these  passes  much  later  came  .Austrian  might. 

-A  mountain  pass  leads  both  ways  and  Rome  was  the  first  organized  power  to  push 
through  and  seize  the  Julian  March.  To  secure  his  northeast  frontier.  Emperor  .Augustus 
conquered  Istria  and  ccjUaiized  it  hy  founding  Trieste  (Tergeste)  in  35-34  ILC.  Rome’s  policy 
then  carried  her  over  the  saddle  of  low  mountains  into  the  Danube  watershed. 

Austrians  Gave  the  City  the  Fourth  Version  of  Its  Name 

Ancestors  of  the  present-day  A’ugoslavs  are  l)elieved  to  have  migrated  into  the  Julian 
March  in  the  eighth  century.  They  called  Tergeste  “Trst,”  tilled  the  soil,  and  generally  made 
themselves  at  home.  They  have  Ix-en  there  ever  since,  still  constituting  the  hulk  of  the 
Ijopulation. 

.Many  Italians  remained  in  Trieste  or  were  attracted  there  for  commercial  reasons.  The 
city  played  second  fiddle  to  near-hy  V’enice  for  centuries  To  escape  the  dominance  of  the 
doges  (rulers  of  A’enice),  the  Triestinos  in  1382  asked  Austria  for  protection.  From  then 
until  1918,  e.xcept  for  two  short  periods  when  Napoleon  gave  Italy  a  taste  of  Trieste,  Austria 
feasted  alone  on  this  morsel  of  land.  .Austrians  called  it  “Triest,”  giving  the  name  a  fourth 
s|)elling  and  pronunciation. 

The  disputed  area  (roughly  the  department  of  Venezia  Giulia  east  of  the  Isonzo  River) 
had  a  prewar  iKjpulation  of  less  than  1,000,(K)0,  more  than  one-fourth  of  which  lived  in  Trieste. 
Fiume,  Pola,  and  Gorizia  had  over  5(1,0()0  residents  each.  The  cities  are  largely  Italian, 
Trieste  alx)ut  85  per  cent  so  by  most  estimates.  Fiume.  however,  counting  the  suburb  of 
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referred  to  as  the  “zone  of  millionaire  collectives.”  Alma  Ata  has  been  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  universities,  technical  colleges,  and  schools.  The  city  has  numerous 
theaters  and  also  supports  a  philharmonic  .society. 

In  fact,  .\lma  .-Xta’s  fortunate  l(Kration  and  resources  have  led  some  to  describe 


Given  Latiimore 


HIS  RED  ARMY  BROTHERS  CHASED  GERMANS 

The  tsars  considered  the  freedom-loving,  hard-riding, 
fierce-fighting  Kazakhs  too  unruly  to  recruit,  but  entire 
tribal  cavalry  divisions  fought  Nazis  in  World  War  II. 


it  as  a  “dream  city.”  One  con¬ 
dition  is  unfortunate — the  city 
is  in  an  eartlKpiake  zone.  To 
guard  against  possible  future 
(lisaster,  foundations  of  build¬ 
ings  and  roads  have  been  spe¬ 
cially  reinforced. 

The  population  of  the  Ka¬ 
zakh  S.  S.  R.  is  largely  Ka¬ 
zakh,  originally  cattle-breeders 
of  Turkic  origin.  In  the  early 
18th  century  the  Kazakhs  were 
wandering  tribes  who  fought 
among  themselves  and  against 
the  incoming  Russians. 

Camel  caravans  i)lodded 
through  sandy  desert  wastes ; 
hor.semen  dashed  over  the 
ste])pes  (illustration,  left).  At 
this  time  the  Kazakhs  were 
more  at  home  in  the  .saddle 
than  in  their  tents.  The  vast 
natural  treasure  of  their  lands 
lay  dormant. 

.\lthough  the  fighting  Ka¬ 
zakhs  had  been  incorporated 
into  Russia  by  the  end  of  the 
l‘)th  century,  lack  of  national 
unity  and  esj)ecially  lack  of 
roads  retarded  development  of 
the  region.  Then  came  the 
national  awakening,  followed 
by  the  modern  period  of  in¬ 
dustrialization.  Xow  Alma 
Ata,  whose  ])o])ulation  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly  in  the  last  15 
years,  has  become  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  rail  and  air  terminal, 
with  prospects  for  an  even 
greater  ex])ansion  in  the  post¬ 
war  jieriod. 

Northwest  of  .\hna  Ata, 
265  miles,  is  the  Kounrad  cop¬ 
per-mining  area,  developed 
within  the  last  20  years,  called 
by  the  Russians  their  Ana¬ 
conda.  'I'he  mines  are  situ¬ 
ated  near  Ozero  (lake)  Hal- 
khash. 

X’ote :  .Alma  .■\ta  may  lie  located 
on  the  Society's  Map  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

See  also,  “Xew  Road  to  .Asia,” 
in  the  Xatioiial  (ico(iraf>liic  Maf/a- 
zitic,  December,  1944. 
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Whales,  Given  Reprieve  by  the  War,  Face  New  Slaughter 

Excited  cries  of  "Thar  she  blows!"  recently  rallied  men  to  harpocms  and 
boats  for  the  first  full-time  whaling  season  in  six  years.  England  has  spon¬ 
sored  an  Antarctic  whaling  expedition,  hoping  the  catch  will  provide  whale  fat 
(blubber),  margarine,  liver  oil,  and  meat  for  depleted  British  larders.  Norway, 
traditional  whaling  power,  also  has  ships  in  the  field. 

On  November  24,  the  British  ships  sailed  for  South  Georgia  Island  off  stormy 
Cape  Horn.  By  international  agreement  all  whalers  are  pledged  to  observe  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  hunting  season,  and  the  number,  length,  and  kind  of  whale  to 
he  caught.  Such  restrictions  are  necessary  because  whales  for  many  years  were 
slaughtered  without  protective  measures  and  threatened  with  extinction.  However, 
fishing  experts  are  reported  to  believe  that,  during  the  six  years  when  whales  were 
not  hunted  wholesale,  they  multiplied  enormously. 

These  Denizens  of  the  Deep  Dwarf  Dinosaurs 

Records  indicate  that  Bascjues  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay — about 
1575 — were  among  the  earliest  whalers.  From  that  time  until  the  advent  of  the 
steel  ship  and  harpoon  gun,  whaling  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  romantic,  and 
adventurous  of  occupations.  Ships  would  leave  the  shores  of  Europe  or  America, 
to  return  three  or  four  years  later  with  a  precious  cargo  of  whale  oil  and  a  new 
supply  of  hair-raising  stories. 

Stories  have  persisted  of  whales  u])setting  ships.  Whales  are  the  largest 
animals  known,  either  living  or  extinct.  Even  the  i)rehistoric  dinosaurs  could  not 
compete  with  whales  in  size.  The  blue  whale,  largest  of  all,  reaches  a  length  of 
108  feet  and  a  weight  of  115  tons.  Ten  men  could  stand  abreast  in  its  mouth,  hut 
the  throat  is  only  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Because  of  this  small  opening,  blue 
whales  are  limited  to  a  diet  of  small  crustaceans  such  as  shrimp.  As  much  as  si.x 
barrel fuls  are  eaten  at  one  meal. 

Whales  can  he  divided  roughly  into  two  classes — baleen  and  toothed.  The 
baleen  type  (including  the  blue  whale)  is  that  from  which  the  ‘‘whalebone”  is  ob¬ 
tained.  This  substance,  n(jt  actually  bone,  is  susi^ended  from  the  roof  of  the 
whale’s  mouth,  forming  a  fringe  through  which  food  is  strained  from  the  sea 
(illustration,  next  page).  Best  known  of  the  toothed  variety  is  the  si)erm  whale, 
whose  teeth  may  weigh  as  much  as  four  pounds  each. 

Sperm  whales  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  tract  have  deposits 
of  oil  in  their  heads  and  intestines.  'I'his  oil,  known  as  ambergris,  is  used  as  a 
base  for  costly  perfumes.  Other  j)roducts  made  from  whales  are  margarine,  soap, 
candles,  corset  stays,  glycerine,  and  fertilizer.  The  meat  is  edible. 

The  Whale,  Mammal  and  Not  Fish,  Breathes  Through  Lungs 

Canned  whale  meat  has  been  popular  for  years  with  Japan’s  poor.  One  whale 
])rovides  as  much  meat  as  125  cattle.  Co(jked,  the  meat  tastes  somewhat  like  beef, 
but  is  not  as  tender. 

The  whale  is  a  mammal,  suckling  its  young  and  breathing  through  lungs 
rather  than  gills.  The  lungs  account  for  “spouting" — the  act  of  exhaling  or  blow¬ 
ing  upward  a  column  of  warm  air  when  the  whale  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 
A  whale  can  stay  under  water  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  hut  the  in¬ 
evitable  spout  betrays  its  position  to  alert  hunters. 
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SuSak — Yugoslavia’s  thin  slice  of  the  Istrian  pie — was  almost  evenly  divided  between  the  con¬ 
tending  nationalities. 


Underground  Drainage  Makes  Karst  Dry  and  Barren 

The  ratio  of  Slavs  to  Italians  in  the  disputed  area  as  a  whole  is  about  two  to  one.  Rural 
sections,  except  for  a  fringe  along  the  western  shore  of  Istria  and  the  Monfalcone  corner,  are 
almost  totally  Slovene  or  Croat.  In  area,  the  entire  region  equals  the  states  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Delaware  combined. 

The  Karst  (Italian  Carso),  a  desolate  plateau  of  porous  limestone  outcroppings,  covers 
large  sections  of  the  interior.  Underground  drainage  and  many  sinkholes  make  the  Karst  sur¬ 
face  extremely  dry.  It  supports  little  natural  vegetation,  and  cultivation  is  virtually  impossible. 
In  pockets  and  in  non-Karst  lands,  small  farms  produce  garden  crops,  grapes,  olives,  and 
grain.  Coal,  zinc,  bauxite,  and  mercury  are  mined. 

The  Karst  upland  hugs  the  Dalmatian  and  Croatian  coast,  forming  a  barrier  between 
interior  Yugoslavia  and  its  long  .\driatic  shore  line.  Fiunie.  most  accessible  port  of  this 
littoral,  sits  on  a  narrow  coastal  shelf  with  room  to  expand  only  along  the  waterfront. 

The  railroad  from  Belgrade  (Beograd)  loses  altitude  by  means  of  a  circular  tunnel  cut 
in  the  mountainside.  This  railroad  first  reaches  Susak,  Yugoslavia’s  prewar  portion  of  Fiume, 
crosses  a  small  stream  marking  the  international  boundary,  and  enters  Fiume  proper.  Between 
the  world  wars  SuSak’s  trade  increased,  while  that  of  F'iume  and  Trieste  dropped  greatly  be¬ 
cause  political  boundaries  were  drawn  across  the  interior  regions  that  had  supported  them 
economically. 

The  region’s  importance  is 
more  strategic  than  economic. 

Italy’s  leading  ports  and  in¬ 
dustrial  cities  are  situated 
elsewhere.  Yugoslavia’s  need 
for  good  ports  prompts  its  de¬ 
mands  for  the  area.  Foremost 
economic  prize  of  the  land  it¬ 
self  is  the  mercury  mines  at 
Idria  in  the  Julian  .\lps. 

These  mines  provided  about 
half  of  the  world’s  prewar 
supply. 

Gorizia  an  Inland  Mart 

Caporetto,  scene  of  a  bitter 
defeat  suffered  by  Italian 
forces  in  World  War  I,  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  this  frontier  territory 
on  the  Isonzo  River  betw'een 
Tolmino  and  Plezzo. 

Gorizia  is  \’enezia  Giulia’s 
largest  inland  town.  It  nor¬ 
mally  is  a  center  of  trade  for 
the  countryside’s  orchard  and 
farm  products.  Before  the 
war  it  was  a  manufacturing 
town  with  emphasis  on  silk 
spinning  and  wine  making. 

X’enezia  Giulia,  plus  the 
adjoining  Udine  district  to 
the  west,  are  the  only  prewar 
Italian  areas  still  in  Allied 
military  control. 

Note:  Trieste  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  region  are  shown  on 
the  Society’s  Map  of  FZurope 
and  the  Near  East. 

For  additional  information 
on  this  disputed  .Adriatic  re¬ 
gion.  see  “Italy,  from  Roman 
Ruins  to  Radio,”  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Magazine 
for  March,  1940*. 

See  also,  “Old  Adriatic  Bat- 
tlefronts  See  New  Battles,”  in 
the  Gfxx;r.\phic  School  Bul¬ 
letins,  January  10,  1944. 
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Geo-Graphic  Brevities 

ILE  D'YEU,  RETAIN  S  ELBA,  IS  A  BAY  OF  BISCAY  STORM  TARGET 

GRANITE-CORED,  windswept  He  d’Yeu,  the  new  prison  of  Marshal  Petain, 
lies  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  10  miles  off  shore,  somewhat  north  of  the  midpoint 
of  France’s  west  coast.  France’s  aged  prisoner  of  state  previously  had  been  con¬ 
fined  in  bleak  Portalet  fortress  in  the  Pyrenees  Mountains. 

About  six  miles  long  on  a  northwest-southeast  axis,  and  some  two  miles  wide 
at  its  widest,  the  island  had  a  prewar  pojiulation  approaching  4,000.  It  is  a  ready¬ 
made  sea  marker  for  eastbound  and  northbound  ships  heading  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire  River,  40  miles  to  the  northeast,  and  the  river  ports  and  industrial 
centers  of  St.  Nazaire  and  Nantes.  The  highest  ground,  about  115  feet,  is  the 
northwestern  end  where  the  coast  rises  steeply  from  the  hay. 

Situated  in  the  path  of  cyclonic  storms  generated  far  out  in  the  Atlantic 
(Jcean,  the  Island  of  Yeu  records  much  windy  weather.  High  winds  blow  south¬ 
ward  from  Brittany  and  the  British  Isles.  Southwesterly  to  northwesterly  gales 
lash  the  water  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  dangerous  roughness,  and  churn  up  breakers 
that  fringe  shore  lines  with  a  broad  belt  of  spray-capped  combers. 

'I'he  average  annual  tem]x.>rature  in  this  sea  area  is  about  61  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  Coastal  readings  in  the  vicinity  show  that  the  temperature  falls  to  a  February 
average  of  42  degrees,  and  rises  to  an  average  of  67  degrees  in  August.  Rain  falls 
half  the  days  of  the  year.  A  wet  ])eriod  begins  in  October  and  lasts  until  spring. 
Some  snow  appears  in  the  winter  months. 

Port  Joinville,  once  known  as  Port  Breton,  on  the  island’s  northern  coast,  is 
the  only  sizable  community.  Its  name  was  changed  in  1846  to  honor  Admiral 
Prince  de  Joinville,  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France  from  1830  to  1848. 

Fishing  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  islanders.  Fishing  craft  and  coasting- 
trade  vessels  ordinarily  use  the  port’s  tidal  harbor,  a  haven  protected  by  two  break¬ 
waters.  Steamer  service  linkecl  the  ])ort  to  Fromentine  on  the  mainland,  a  small 
seaside  resort  about  16  rail  miles  from  Nantes. 

Place  names  altjng  the  northern  coast  reflect  Celtic  influences  believed  to  have 
been  channeled  through  Brittany.  Names  more  purely  French  are  seen  and  heard 
on  the  south  shore.  Inhabitants  of  northern  sections  (gens  de  la  Fouras)  differ 
markedly  from  those  of  southern  areas  (gens  du  Creusland). 

Note;  Isle  d’Yeu  may  be  located  on  the  Society’s  Map  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

*  *  *  *  * 

SEABEES  DRILL  FOR  OIL  IN  NORTHERNMOST  ALASKA 

LITTLE-MAPPED  wilds  of  northern  Alaska  hold  “Umiat  No.  1,”  where 
U.  S.  Navy  Seabees  are  drilling  for  oil.  The  hole  they  have  dug  is  the  nearest 
well  to  the  North  Pole — about  1,400  statute  miles  away — that  has  ever  been  drilled. 
This  project  recently  came  off  the  Navy’s  list  of  secret  operations. 

Umiat,  in  terms  of  latitude  and  longitude,  is  at  69  degrees  and  23  minutes 
north,  152  degrees  and  5  minutes  west — 200  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Not 
heretofore  marked  on  even  the  most  detailed  maps  of  Alaska,  it  is  situated  on  the 
Colville,  chief  river  of  northern  Alaska,  about  115  winding  miles  upstream  (south) 
from  the  river’s  delta  mouth  on  Harrison  Bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Sub-zero  cold  enforces  a  five-month  winter  holiday  on  actual  drilling  opera¬ 
tions.  The  bleak  site  is  about  170  air  miles  southeast  of  Point  Barrow  (illus- 
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The  old  mctliod  of  killing  whales  was  dangerous  for  the  men  and  agonizing 
for  their  quarry.  Aj)proaching  the  whale  in  small  boats,  hunters  harpooned  it  until 
it  was  dead.  Now  a  harpoon  is  shot  from  a  small  cannon  mountecl  on  the  ship's 
how.  Several  seconds  after  lodging  in  the  whale's  flesh,  a  bomb  attached  to  the 
harpoon  explodes  and  death  is  almost  instantaneous. 

Whales  are  either  brought  to  a  shore  station  or  are  processed  at  sea  on  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  factory  ships.  After  they  are  drawn  aboard  or  onto  tbe  wharf, 
whales  resemble  the  hulls  of  long-sunk  shi])s :  their  skin  is  covered  with  barnacles 
and  other  marine  organisms.  Blubber  is  stri]q)ed  off,  chopped,  and  boiled  for  oil. 
Offal  and  bones  are  ground  for  fertilizer. 

During  the  war,  the  United  States  put  to  work  two  Xorwegian  whaling  vessels 
which  had  escaped  the  Germans.  They  contributed  si^erm  oil.  used  for  lul)ricating 
delicate  marine  and  airplane  mechanisms,  to  the  war  effort.  These  two  vessels 
have  now  been  returned  to  Norway. 

The  United  States  whaling  fleet,  now  practically  nonexistent,  was  once  the 
largest  in  the  world.  In  the  lS40's  over  700  whaling  ships  from  New  England 
were  plying  the  Seven  Seas.  New  Bedford.  Massachusetts,  foremost  whaling 
city  (illustration,  inside  cover)  was  the  fourth-largest  port  in  the  country.  The 
saga  of  the  men  who  manned  America's  whalers  has  been  told  in  Herman  Mel¬ 
ville's  Moby 

Note:  For  further  information,  see  “Discoverin}>:  Alaska's  Oldest  Arctic  Town,"  in  the 
Xatioiial  Geographic  Magazine  for  September,  1942* ;  and  "Whales,  Ciiants  of  the  Sea,”  Jan¬ 
uary,  1940*. 
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WITH  THE  FRINGE  ON  THE  TOP  JAW,  WHALES  STRAIN  FOOD  FROM  THE  SEA 

The  bushy  growth  hangs  from  a  horny  substance  called  whalebone,  once  the  most  prized 
part  of  the  whale.  In  the  19th  century  it  was  cut  into  strips  and  used  for  corset  stays.  The 
whale  uses  it  as  a  "soup-strainer”;  he  takes  huge  mouthfuls  of  the  sea,  closes  his  jaws,  brings 
his  gigantic  tongue  up  between  the  fringes,  forces  the  water  out,  and  swallows  the  trapped  food. 
This  Humpback,  part  of  the  prewar  catch,  lies  on  the  deck  of  the  U.  S.  factory  ship  Frango. 


tration,  below),  Alaska’s  northernmost  projection  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  350 
air  miles  northward  from  Fairbanks,  to  which  point  a  pi])eline  will  eventually  be 
laid  if  the  field  produces  sizable  quantities  of  oil. 

The  Colville  River,  named  for  a  Hudson’s  Bay  Conqiany  president,  is  shallow 
and  skirted  by  marshlands  at  Umiat,  near  which  it  is  joined  by  its  tiny  Prince 
Creek  tributary.  Geologic  maps  show  adjoining  low  bluffs  of  stratified  shale  and 
sandstone  with  suh-hituminous  coal  in  frequent  layers  one  to  three  feet  thick. 
Xorthern  foothills  of  Alaska’s  great  Brooks  Range  of  mountains  are  visible  to  the 
south. 

Alaska  oil  was  known  to  the  Russians  before  the  I’nited  States  bought  the 
territory  in  1867  for  $7,200.000 — two  cents  an  acre.  In  the  northern  reaches,  oil 
seepages  were  discovered  at  Ca])e  Simpson,  east  of  Point  Barrow,  in  1909,  and  at 
W’ainwright  Inlet,  west  of  Point  Barrow,  1915.  They  led  in  1923  to  the  setting 
up  of  an  area  the  size  of  Maine  as  “Naval  Petroleum  Re.serve  No.  4.’’  Rumors 
of  high-grade  inland  oil  pools  ])ersisted.  started  erroneously  in  some  cases  hy  the 
sight  of  films  of  iron  oxide  on  ])ools  of  stagnant  water.  Exidoration  failed  to 
reveal  worthwhile  amounts  of  petroleum. 

The  Umiat  drilling  is  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4.  Authorized  in  June,  1944,  actual  drilling  got  under  way  a  year  later  and 
has  engaged  several  hundred  men.  If  geologi.sts’  hf)pes  are  realized  in  this  first 
deep-drilling  test  in  the  area,  oil  will  he  struck  at  about  double  the  present  1,800- 
foot  depth. 

Note:  The  Society’s  Map  of  North  .-Xmerica  shows  the  area  of  Alaska’s  oil  fields. 

See  also,  “Today’s  World  Turns  on  Oil,”  in  the  Xatioiial  (icofiraphic  Magazine  for 
June,  1941. 
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U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps 

BLEAK  BARROW  IS  THE  NORTHERNMOST  TOWN  IN  UNITED  STATES  TERRITORY 

Clinging  to  the  Alaikan  tundra  at  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  nine  miles  southwest  of 
Point  Barrow,  this  settlement  of  30-odd  buildings  boasts  trading  stores,  a  church,  a  school,  id 
a  Signal  Corps  radio  station.  On  the  coast  12  miles  southwest  of  this  village.  Will  Rogers  and 
Wiley  Post  crashed  to  their  deaths  in  1933.  Seabees  now  drill  for  oil  in  the  interior  about  170 
miles  to  the  southeast. 
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